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Memoir of IsaBet Casson, deceased 26th of 
11th month, 1&5 7, aged SU years. 


In attempting to preserve a brief memorial of 
the life of one, who may be emp hhatically desig- 
nated as a “‘ Mother in Israel,’ it is simply in- 
tended to magnify the grace of God, by which 
she was what she was, rather than to extol the 
instrument made use of, for the Lord’s werk and | 
service. Isabel Casson was the daughter of 
Henry and Hannah Rich»rdson, and was born 
at Whitby, in Yorkshire, the 4th of 3d month, 
1777. In early life, her health being delicate, 
and her disposition peculiarly timid, she was an 
object of tender solicitude to her pious and 
affectionate mother, whose watchful care for the 
spiritual welfare of her children was often feel- 
ingly adverted to by them in after life: her 
practice of assembling them together ocecasional- 
ly, for a short time of religious retirement at the 
close of the day, had an influence for good on 
their young minds never wholly lost, and to the 
sub ject of this little sketch especially, these Op- 
portunities seem to have been fraught with in- 
struction and blessing, the fruits of which were 
early manifested. 

Her beloved mother was removed from her 
family by death, when I. ©. was in the 14th year 
of her aze—a loss kee ” felt by one so depe »ndent | 
on maternal love and tenderness; but her ere 
Heavenly Father was . iwing her to himself, 
and giving her to feel that he alone could sup ply 
her eve ry ‘need, as she placed her sole dependence 
on him, and would lead her safely and gently | 
along in the appointed path of duty, although 
her lot might seem to be a solitary one. 


Viterary and FHliscellancous 
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In allusion to these early visitations she fre 
quently remarked, “When I was young, I did 
not like trouble, and wished things would always 
go smoothly, but this was not the way for me ; 
while others were pursuing their own pleasure 
and gratification, in those things in which I 
| found not peace, I have had to sit alone; but, 
| what seasons of enjoyment were often granted 


me! in reading my Bible, and the experience of 
our early Friends, ‘when I could speak to none of 


the state of my mind.” About this time she paid 


|a visit to an uncle and aunt, whose large Chris- 


tian experience and consistent walk, proved very 
strengthening to the religious growth of their 
young relative, and she returned home evincing 


by her conduct, that she was in truth one of 


those who “ ask the way to Zion with their faces 
_ thitherward, saying, ‘Come, and let us join our- 
selves to the Lord, in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten.’” 


In the year 1800, I. C. left the parental roof 


to reside with a relative at York, where she re- 
mained many years, and was favored to share the 
society and friendship of some highly-gifted and 
honored instruments in the Lord’s work ; among 
these, the name of Henry Tuke may be especial. 
ly mentioned, who was truly a father in Christ to 
the young disciple. She first spoke as a minister 

in 1810, and two years subsequently was record- 
ed as such by York Monthly Meeting. Soon 
afterwards I. C. became a member of Hull Month- 
ly Meeting, and in 1824 she was married to our 
late friend Henry Casson. This union proved to 
be of short duration, her husband being removed 
by death in about two years after their marriage. 

Mercifully sustained under this close bereave- 

ment, she continued diligent in the exercise of 
her spiritual gifts, ever anxious to be found 
faithfully occupying with the talents committed 
to her. 

She was, from conviction, strongly attached to 
the religious Society of Friends, and anxious to 
promote its prosperity; but her love flowed to 
all, of whatever name, “ who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” Possessing in no ordinary 
degree that charity which “ hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, and thinketh no evil,” she 


' rejoiced to recognize that which was good in any, 
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to enlist it on behalf of those principles, she, 
herself, so fervently loved. In the social circle, 
she was a bright example of the Christian cha- 
racter, loving and confiding, ever desirous to im- 
prove the occasion to all around. 

Isabel Casson’s first considerable engagement 
in the ministry, was, as the companion of a friend, 
in a visit to the families of York Monthly Meet- 
ing. She also, at various times, travelled exten- 


sively through most parts of Great Britain ; paid | 


a general visitto Friends in Ireland ; and in 1843, 
left her native land in company with two other 
ministers on like service, to pay a religious visit 
to Friends in some parts of North America. A 
severe attack of illness coming on a few months 
previously to embarking, the effects of which she 


retained to the close of life in a trying affection | 
of the head, proved a deep exercise of her faith | 


and trust; yet these never failed—notwithstand- 
ing the infirmities of the body, the nervous 
timidity which from childhood she had suffered 


from, and the close trial to her loving heart of| 
her | 


the separation from her family and friends ; 
daily walk seemed to realize the Apostle’s declar- 
ation, “I can do all things though Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” Her feelings are portrayed 
in a few lines written on the day on which the 
vessel sailed, which bore her and her companions 
to a distant land. “The parting hour came, and 
we were all strengthened, with a subdued feel- 
ing, to resign each other. When we had lost} 
sight of our loved ones, we retired to our little 
room, sorrow filled our hearts, because we felt | 
that tender ties were strong, and the parting| 
poignant.” The following day she writes, “ My 
heart feels a covering of thankfulness for un- 
merited mercies—not a desire to be elsewhere.” 
Soon after entering on this labor in her Divine 
Master's cause, she again expresses her sense of| 
His sustaining power. “ My thoughts dwell on| 
those left behind, whilst I shrink trom calculat- 
ing the length of outward distance which sepa- 
rates us; yet, my mind bends under a quiet sub- 
mission to what I never doubt is the will of my| 
Heavenly Father; notwithstanding my sense of 
unworthiness, when strength comes in the need- 
ful time, I can ascribe it with heartfelt praise to 
Him to whom all praise is due.” The service 
of I. C. in America was chiefly within the com- 
pass of the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore and New England, and ex-| 
tended over a period of nearly two years. There | 
was abundant testimony of these Gospel labors 


having been to the satisfaction and edification of 


Friends. One, who knew her intimately, writes, 
“ How sweetly is her memory embalmed in many 
of our hearts as a‘ Mother in Israel,’ fitted by 
the gentleness, the tenderness, the purity of her 
spirit, and by the largeness of her religious ex- 
perience, to comfort the afflicted, counsel the 
wavering, support and steady the feeble-minded, 
and nurse the lambs of the fold. Sweet to us 


earnestly ondoun oring to ehetiah | its arouth, ‘and| 
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is the recollection of the intercourse we enjoyed 
with her when in this land, while a sojourner un- 
der our roof: the precious savor of her Christian 
spirit and godly example will long remain. She 
rests in Jesus, and our duty is to bow in reverent 
submission to the will of God, who has gathered 
her to his saints.” 

Our dear friend had very humble views of 
herself, ai:d her services in the Church, ascribing 
all the glory to her Lord and Master. On one 
oceasion she writes, “I returned my certificate 
under a sense of unworthiness, and of having 
done only what appeared to be my duty. I am 
sensible of being an unprofitable servant.” Sim- 
ple faith and humble trust were marked features 
in her character. 

At a rather late period of life, I. C. performed 
a visit to the families of Friends throughout York 
Quarterly Meeting. She also united, with lively 
interest, in a general visit paid by a committee of 
that Quarterly Meeting, to its members, in 1854. 
Circumstances of deep affliction, accompanied 
with pecuniary loss, were permitted to try the 
last days of this aged disciple ; yet, in this season 
of close trial, she could adopt the language— 
“Goodness and mercy have followed me all my 
life long ;” the waves and billows were not suf- 
fered to overwhelm, but proved that her “ feet 
were set upon a rock ;” her faith and confidence re- 
mained unshaken, and notwithstanding her failing 
health and rapidly increasing infirmities, she be- 
lieved the time was come to offer, in Gospel love, 
a visit which had long dwelt on her mind, to 
some Quarterly Meetings i in the South and West 
| of England, in the spring of 1857. 

She was favored to accomplish this “ evening 
| sacrifice,” and could say when about completing 
it, “ Poor and needy as I feel, in every place, 
| help has been mercifully afforded for the service 
| Tequired.” The last meeting attended during 
'this visit was at Exeter, on the l4th of Fifth 
month, and was one of peculiar solemnity. 

Although symptoms of serious indisposition 
oecurred the previous night, 1. C. was not dis- 
couraged from proceeding to London on the 
16th, purposing to attend the approaching Year- 
ly Meeting on her way home. The following 
morning she had a seizure of a paralytic charac- 
ter, from which she never entirely recovered. 
She was, however, so far restored as to be able to 
reach home, and, in the course of a few weeks, 
to return the Minute granted by the Monthly 
| Meeting for this service, which she did with her 
wonted “simplicity and humility, desiring to com- 
memorate the help of her Divine Master to per- 
form all that seemed required of her. Soon after 
| this, a similar attack so much enfeebled the bodily 
and mental powers of this faithful laborer in the 
vineyard of her Lord, that she was obliged to re- 
linquish the privilege of assembling with her 
friends for public worship. Those who know 
how highly she valued it, can estimate how great 
to her was the privation, although she had often 
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performed this duty under much bodily infirmity. 
The “ constraining love of Christ” to work while 
it was day, seemed to overcome all disposition to 
self-indulgence. It may indeed be truly said 
that, when not prominently engaged in the work 
of her Lord, her long life was very much de- 
voted to the service of others, rather than to 
herself. 

During the remaining months of her life, her 
suffering was often extreme, from neuralgie pain 
in the chest, but no murmur is remembered ever 
to have escaped her lips; she said, “I have 
prayed for patience, and | trust that my Heaven- 
ly Father will grant it tothe end.” The Holy 
Scriptures had always been precious to her, but 
now they were perused or listened to many times 
in the day, and some favorite hymns were fre- 
quently referred to as sources of consolation, in 
seasons of weakness and depression; especially 
the one on Silent Worship, by J. J. Gurney, 
some lines of which the failing memory still re- 
tained, being so much in unison with her own 
feelings and sentiments. She would repeat with 
animation the following :— 





‘* A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart; 
He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart.’’ 
Again,— 
‘* And ah! how precious is His love, 
In tenderest touches given.’’ 


Almost before the hymn could be concluded | 
the words were anticipated,— 


‘* And Heaven was filled with praise.’’ 


Addison’s hymn—“ How are thy servants 
blest, OQ Lord”’—and one sent to her while en- 
gaged on religious service in America, by her 
beloved friend, Elizabeth Dudley, were read, or | 
some parts recited, with peculiar interest. The | 
latter ‘came to me,” she remarked, “ as a word | 
of comfort, when | was feeling cast down and |} 
discouraged.” The first stanza is,— 

‘Comfort take, thou child of Sorrow, 
All is ordered well for thee ; 
Look not to the anxious morrow, 
‘As thy day thy strength shall be.’ ”’ 


At one time, on its being remarked how sweet 


must be the prospect of rest after so much suf- | 


fering—rest with Jesus—“I feel it a solemn 
thing to die,” was the reply. The love of God 
in Christ Jesus was a theme she loved to dwell 





25th of 11th month she appeared to suffer much 
from pain and restlessness; the 23d Psalm was 
read to her. The following day, though tried 
with restlessness, most precious was the calm and 
peace which seemed to surround the dying bed. 
She recognized and was much comforted by the 
presence of a beloved and long-known friend, 
with whom she had sat side by side many years. 
On taking leave of her the latter remarked, 
“Thou wilt soon be where ‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 
heart of man, what God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.’” Very shortly was this precious 
truth realized, we reverently believe, in the expe- 
rience of this faithful servant.— Annual Monitor. 


8 
EASTERN TRAVEL CONFIRMING THE BIBLE. 


The friend and student of the Bible who visits 
the Holy Land, finds an ample return for his 
fatigues and dangers, in the increased worth and 
significance to him of the sacred records. Not 
only does he get a new and clear light on hun- 
dreds of passages, by seeing with his own eyes 
the localities there described, the thousand pecu- 
liar conditions and circumstances of life in the 
East, and the very manners, customs, and charac- 
ters of Scripture perpetuated in living men and 
women before his eyes, but there is another and 
perhaps a greater benefit received: a profounder 
conviction and more practical sense of the honest 
truthfulness of the whole inspired word. The pe- 
rusal of Scripture narratives on the spot where the 
events they describe took place, imperceptibly 
and inevitably implants in the mind the assur- 


|ance—This is a true history; it was evidently 


written by one familiar with those scenes and 
manners, and having no object but to tell the 
facts just as they were. It is the most common 
thing to meet this statement in the books of 
eastern travellers, each one illustrating it again 
and again by different facts in his own observa- 
tion. 

Thus one traveller, standing between mount 
Ebal and mount Gerizim, and contemplating the 


| long and narrow valley between them, their lofty 


and sometimes abrupt sides, and the town of 
Shechem on the sloping base of Gerizim, finds a 
new and lifelike reality in the story of Abimeleck 
and Jotham; he sees how the latter “stood on 
the top of mount Gerizim and lifted up his voice,” 





upon. “The precious gift of His dear Son.” 
On referring to her hope of salvation, on another 
oceasion, she said, “It will be all of mercy ;” 
“ Christ is all.” Shortly before her close, on the 
medical attendant proposing some change of 
medicine, she observed that “it was of no use, 
she was going home;” and the day previous to 
her death, she inquired “ if he thought she would 
go home to-morrow?” On his remarking, “I 
think you will go home soon,” a sweet smile over- 
spread her countenance. On the night of the 


and how the men of Shechem could easily see 
and hear him denouncing their bloody deeds, and 
yet could not lay hands upon him. 

To another, on the same spot, that sublimest 
of scenes described in Deut. 27: 11-26; 28: 
1-68 ; Josh. 8: 33-35, seems wonderfully fresh 
) and real; he can almost see the six tribes on the 
'side of Ebal and the other six upon Gerizim, 
solemnly listening while the law is read in their 
| hearing, and to each of its blessings and its 
curses he almost hears the tens of thousands with 
|one voice solemnly saying, “ Amen !” 
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neal es on mount - Gilboa, and mails 
the account of king Saul’s last war with the| 
Philistines. He sees near by the copious foun- | 
tain around which Israel encamped ; he beholds 
the towns alluded to in the narrative scattered on | 
the plain and on the hills within view, and many | 
of them still bearing nearly their old names; he 
can trace the king in his perilous night journey | 
to Endor, his return, terror-stricken, to the camp ; 
his battle, and retreat towards the east; his fall- 
ing down slain in Gilboa, and having his body | 
fastened to the walls of Bethshan, accessible to | 
the brave men of Jabesh-Gilead on the south-| 
east. Read in the midst of the scenes where it | 
transpired, the whole story is eminently vivid and | 
evidently true. 

Among the circumstances that prove the truth | 
and accuracy of Bible narratives, some of the| 
most impre ssive are the slight incidental remarks | 
and minute allusions, too trivial to be matter of} 
design by an inventor, and yet perfectly natural 
in atrue account. As an instance of this, ob-| 
serve the phrases in which the sacred writers | 
everywhere speak of Jerusalem and the temple 
unconsciously implying that both were on elevated 
sites. It into the house of the 
Lord,” and it is Jerusalem “ whither the tribes 
go up, even the tribes of the Lord, unto the tes-' 
timony of Israel,” that is, the ark of the covenant | 
on God’s holy hill. From whatever direction the | 
worshipper approached, he must needs ascend to | 
reach both Jerusalem and the holy place. 
1 Kings 12: 27, 28; 2 Kings 12: 17; Isa. 2: 
3; Matt. 20: 18. 

The same truth to nature is seen in the story 
of the good Samaritan: “a certain 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho;” in point of 
fact the plain of Jericho is 3,800 feet below) 
Jerusalem. He also “ fell among thieves,” and 
any one going over the same route to day with- | 
out an escort might be sure of meeting the same | 
misfortune ; 
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the “ ascent 


is 


see 


man went 


for it follows the course of a ravine 
through a rough and savage wilderness, and is a 
fitting haunt for Badaween robbers. 

A similar illustration, among hundreds of 
others, is found in “ The Land and the Book,” a| 
recent work by Mr. Thompson, who has been | 
twenty-five years a missionary in Syria. In the 
history of Samson it is said that he “ went down | 
to Timnath,” and “came up” thence to Zorah, 
Judg. 14: 1, 2, 5,7, 10. Timnath still exists | 
in the fertile plain of Philistia, and Zorah is a 
secluded mountain village not far remote. 
going down to Timnath, Samson met a lion and | 
slew him; and to reach it at this day from Zorah, | 
you must descend through wild and rocky gorges, 
just the places where one would expect to meet 
a lion in those days of wild beasts. Thus, at | 
every step the traveller in Palestine gets some | 
new light on Scripture, and few books are more 
entertaining and profitable than well-prepared | 
observations of judicious travellers in the East. | 
— American Messenger. 
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ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.8. 
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(Continued from page 548 


In my last paper, I mentioned that the Socie- 
ty of Friends had allowed great latitude of re- 
ligious opinion amongst its members. This is a 
| hecessary consequence of its constitution, and of 
the absence of any creed by which the religious 
faith of its members is tested. It is, however, 
to be understood, that this latitude of individual 
opinion is confined within certain limits and ex- 
tends only through secondary or non-essential ar- 
ticles of religious belief. For the very nature of 
religious union supposes a community of opinion 
on all the main articles of faith, and whenever 
this community of belief exists, it will have a 
tendency to express itself in something approach- 
ing to the nature of a formula. Without some 
such standard, there would be a constant liability 
in oral transmission, or the dogmatic teaching of 
for the of differences, 
increasing, till, in different 
periods and places, these differences might take 
opposite directions and gradually destroy reli- 
gious union. 


‘ . q 
introduction 


The Bible is the common standard to which 
all Christians appeal as the exposition of their re- 
ligion. Without the New Testament, 
would Christianity have been ? with it, 
we need only glance at the variety of Christian 
sects of the present day, to perceive how various- 
ly different minds have apprehended its details, 
and thus the visible 


where 
Even 


Church has come to consist 
each of which holds much 
in common, and something peculiar to itself. 

The Society of Friends, like other sections of 
the Church, refers to the common stock of the 
Bible ; 


it differs materially in its mode of appre- 


| hending some parts of Christian truth from near 


ly all other societies, and this difference has not 
, both in the 
publications of the Yearly Meeting, and the sys- 
tematic expositions of individual writers. With- 
out these works where would Quakerism have 
been now? We profess, it is true, to found our 
religious views upon the New Testament, and we 
They are founded upon 
the New Testament; but we are aided in deriv- 
ing this explanation from the Bible by the writ 
ings and ministry of those who have thus inter 
preted it to us. 

Without forgetting the individual teachings of 
| the Holy Spirit, it is no more probable that all 
the members who profess with our Society should 
have come to a common understanding in relig- 
ious matters, independently of the aid afforded to 
us by those writings, than it is pt robable that gil 
who should investigate a difficult branch of sei- 
ence should draw the same conclusions from their 
enquiries. 
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Ww e do not pin our faith upon the men, or the! 
opinions of the men, who have rendered us their | 
aid ; we simply believe with them. We have 
the same liberty of forming our own religious | 
opinions as they had; but we must have a large | 
community of religious sentiment with them, | 
otherwise we are not in profession with them. 

Now that the early Friends did always refer 
to the Bible as the ‘divinely inspired record of | 
their religious views, I hope was satisfactorily 
shewn on a previous evening; and that they 
were qualified to make this profession by an e@x- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of Scripture, 
opened to them as they believed, and as we be- 
lieve, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, the | 
Spirit operating consentaneously with the letter, 
interpreting its meaning, and solemnifying its 
application. Thus taught and baptized at the 
well-spring of truth, they were prepared for the 
arduous work of maintaining their religious views, 
and of constituting a Church which should cast 
aside the external framework of human contriv- 
ance, and rest upon its spiritual Head alone, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, for its vitality and preserva- 
tion. 

Of the manner in which their religious con- 
victions acted upon their views of the relation 
they were called upon to sustain to the world, 
I gave a general outline in my last paper, having 
gone over the two great introductory ideas which 
seem to have pervaded their minds, in leading 
them to the separation of themselves into a dis- 
tinct body. These were, the prevalent decline 
of the professing Christian Church into a system 
of external symbolism, not effectually eradicated 
by the Protestant Reformation. And, secondly, 
the belief that it was their duty to re-estab lish 
and shew forth again the original religion of 








the bondage of symbols and hierarchism the sim- 
ple and spiritual profession of the primitive age. 

In establishing these two ideas, I endeavored 
to keep as close as possib le to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Friends themselves, and espec ially, in 
the second paper, to extract the illustrations from 
their own writings, mingling with them as little 
as was practicable from any other source. 

In approaching this third part of the subject, 
difficulties of considerable magnitude present | 
themselves to me. These difficulties arise from 
the form or point of view in which it is my de- 
sire to present a condensed account of what may 
be called the theolos vy or Divinity of Friends, or, 
in one word, of Quakerism. It is not the object | 
before me to go into the detail of their several 
views, in the way in which it is done in the works 


to which we are accustomed to refer for such de- | 
tails, but in a summary way to exhibit the prin-! 


ciples of Friends in their totality ; and thus to 
shew their logical and necessary connection with 
each other, and their common dependence upon 
one great principle. That branch of study which 
is called theology extends itself into the investi- 
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gation of a great variety of questions relative to 
the facts and doctrines of religion, and embraces 
enquiries extraneous to those articles of belief 
which are sufficient for the constitution of a sound 
practical religion. But it has always appeared 
to me, that after taking for granted the great his- 


| torical facts on which the Christian religion is 
| founded ; after accepting, in their full signifi- 


cance, the elemental principles of Christianity ; 
the existence of one eternal God, who is omnip- 
otent, omniscient, and omnipresent,—the Crea- 
tor; the creation of man in a state of innocence; 
his sinning, fall, and condemnation; the subse- 
quent alienation and death of all his descendants ; 
the means provided for their restoration and re- 
conciliation, in the vicarious sufferings of the Son 
of God, Jesus Christ, who so loved the world that 
he gave himself'a ransom for us ;—after accepting 
these fundamental truths asthe basis of our com- 
mon Christi: anity, it has appeared to me that all 
the e xpli ination necessary for the exposition of 
the Christian faith might be compressed into a 
very small compass. If I have rightly appre- 
hended the views of our early Friends, they also 
considered the subject in the same light. It 
happened to them that they had to contend with 
persons whose views had widely departed from 
the simplicity essential to Gospel purity; and 
they were much engaged in the refutation of what 
they considered error. Their writings are apt, 


| therefore, to be not so much expository as con- 


troversial. When we divest them of the contro- 
versial and the exhortatory admixture which en- 
ters so largely into their composition, we find the 
explanatory or doctrinal element remarkably lu- 
cid, concise and logical ; and if I fail to- night in 
giving to the statement of them the impress of 


| the same qualities, it will be from want of ability 
Christ and his followers, and thus to relieve from | 


to transplant into my own language what seems 
so clear in theirs. 

Christianity was ushered into the world after 
a long series of prophetic foreshadowings, and a 
long and visible symbolization in the theocratic 
government of the Israelites, by means of typical 
rites and ceremonies, and outward acts of obla- 
tion, sacrifice, and atonement. 

The whole religious constitution of the Jews 
may be considered an expression, by outward acts 
land material arrangements, of spiritual things to 
be afterwards realized. 

The material ceremony was to be changed by 
oo coming of Christ into the spiritual reality. 
God mainly governed the Israelites by means 
addressed to their outward senses ; He was after- 
| wards to govern by means of spiritual agency 
alone. The C hurch was in former times the mul- 
titude of men who obeyed the outward injune- 
tions of the Mosaic Laws. It wasa visible, ma- 
terial Church. It was afterwards to be a spiritual 
Church, the members of which should belong to 
no particular nation, people, or class, but consist- 
ing of those who in their spirit embraced the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the lan 
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guage of an » dlequent modem writer == That 
Church is neither to be found under the Eastern 
Patriarch, nor the Western Pope. 


bigenses have been destroyed with fire and sword, 
and where at this day the Vaudois, in — 
and in poverty, bear testimony to the Gospel. It 
existed in Bohemia and in Britain, wherever two | 
or three were gathered together in their Saviour’s | 
name, wherever the Covenant of Grace was ac- 
cepted in meekness and in truth.”—Southey, 
Vind. Eccles. Eng. p. 397. 

Now this great change from the outward, visi- 
ble, and symbolical, to the inward and spiritual, 

was determined by the completion of the former | 
in the one great sacrifice for sin, of which the | 
preceding Levitical sacrifices had been but fee- 
ble types. Although we cannot but regard this | 
change as very great, it may be considered great- 
er in appearance than in reality. 

As God was the Supreme Ruler of the out- | 
ward Jewish Church, so Christ hasever been the | 
Ruler of his spiritual Church, continuing with 
it through all its vicissitudes, upholding and guid- 


ing it, not by the outward fire and cloud, but by | 


7 | 


the inward manifestation of himself to the spirits 
of his followers ; not communicating with them 
in the mighty voices and thunderings which aw- 
fully impressed the material senses of the Jews, 
but “speaking to them in the still small voice 

which every one may hear in the solemn silence 
of his own heart. 

The nearer approach of Christ to his people, if 


I may use the term, implied by the abolition of 


the external dispensation, constitutes the grand 
privilege of our new and better covenant. Every 
thing which would come between the Spiritual 


Head and the members of the Church was to be | 
utterly swept away, and Christ himself to be for | 
ever constituted the immediate and only High | 


Priest and minister of his spiritual Church. 

Such a change in the administration of the 
Church seems to imply an immeasurable amount 
of merciful condescension on the part of our 
Heavenly Father. 

That this sinful and fallen world should be 
promoted to so much larger an enjoyment of im- 
mediate communion with Christ, calls for inde- 
scribable gratitude. It is an advance in our po- 
sition, of which we ought to be most eager rev- 
erently to avail ourselves to the utmost. 

In some degree proportionate, however, to the 
privileges of this spiritual dispensation, are the 
dangers to which men are exposed in this sen- 
suous world. Christianity is not a system of vi- 
olence and compulsion. _Its influences are gen- 
tle, soft, and unobtrusive, and its fine and deli- 
cate agencies may be easily marred and pervert- 


ed by the intrusion of sensuous and secular ele- | 


ments. Men like to be influenced by that which | 
they can hear, see, and feel. There is a natural | 
tendency to gratify this inclination by represent- 
ing thie inward by the outward, and to be gradu-! 


It existed | 
among the Pyrenees and the Alps, where the Al- 
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ally withdrawn from the former by its  enailie 
representativ e, until the latter obscures and sup- 
| plants it. This is found to be realized in the 
history of Christianity. The spirituality and im- 
mediateness of the new Dispensation were by de- 
grees increasingly lost sight of, and Christ as the 
living and directing Head of his Church sup- 
| planted by the mediation of human agents and 


ministers. 
(To be continued.) 
-———>— 


THE HALDANES. 


We have often alluded to the fact of the gen- 
eral revival of the work of God in successive and 
somewhat distant periods, following seasons of 
great darkness; as in the 17th century, the time 
of Baxter; in the 18th, the time of Whitefield ; 
and at the ‘besi inning of this century, forming a 
/new era in the great work of evange izing “ every 
creature.’ 

We now speak of this work in Scotland simul- 
taneous with the later work beginning about 
1800, and especially of what God was pleased 
| to do by two of his servants, Robert and James 
Alexander Haldane. They were brothers, of 
| strong native powers—Robert born in 1764, and 
James born in 1768—they had fine advantages 
of early education ; and before the “y were twenty 
both had chosen the sea, Robert in the British 
navy, and James in the more lucrative service of 
the East India Company. They were men of 
|energy and noble bearing, brooking no insult, 
|and not escaping many a rencontre with men as 
| bold as themselves; but in the course of a few 
| years, both, in the providence of God, though act- 
| ing independently of each other, had relinquished 
| the sea; had married; had become, under 
the force of divine truth and the power of the 
Spirit, the subjects of genuine conversion; and 
had made their home in Scotland—Robert in his 
| beautiful seat at Airthrey, and James seeking a 
somewhat similar position as a landed proprietor. 

They had now reached the year 1795, at about 
\the age of thirty, when, not by any miraculous 
or sudden impulse, but by studying the Holy 
Scriptures, by prayer, obeying the voice of Provi- 
dence, and consecration of themselves to Him 
who died for them, and cheered by the influence 
of Dr. Bogue, Simeon, Campbell, John Newton, 
| Rowland Hill, and other kindred spirits in Eng- 
land, they became two most remarkable men ; 
jand did a work, in different spheres, for spreading 
|the gospel in Scotland and on the E suropean 
| Continent, that has rarely had a parallel in the 
lives of the most distinguished servants of Christ. 
| We will first speak of the youngest, whose main 
work was evangelization in Scotland. 

The inmost soul of James Haldane had be- 
come roused by a “darkness which might be 
felt” pervading Scotland, in the infidelity of 
Hume and Adam Smith, the Socinianism of 
| some, the cold formalism of others, and the de- 
parture from the true life of God of vast bodies 
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of the community in almost every part of the 
country. Having first accompanied Mr. Simeon 
and Mr. ¢ ‘ampbell i in some preaching excursions, 
Mr. Haldane felt a renewed and “irrepressible 
desire to make known the same precious truth to 
the perishing. In May, 1797, accompanied by 
John Aikman, whose heart also the Lord had 
opened, they began in a neighboring village to 
herald the gospel. They quic tkly discovered that 
both the darkness of men’s minds, and their! 
willingness to hear, were greater than they had | 
supposed ; and alarmed by tidings of the death- 
like state of the north of Scotl: und, they entered | 
on a long summer tour, resolved to preach in its | 
different towns and populous villages. Calling | 
the people together in market-places, public | 
squares, or fields, by bellmen or town drummers, 
the influence of their burning words soon caused 
thousands to assemble, many travelling twe nty | 
miles on foot to hear them. The result showed, 
unexpectedly to himself, that James Haldane, as | 
a humble sea-captain “dressed in a grey coat,’ 
had a power to draw together, to reach the ear, 
and sway the hearts of assembled thousands | 
scarcely inferior to that of George Whitefield ; and 
that the same Christ-exalting and soul-humbling | 
truths were scarcely less effectual in winning 
souls. It was said by an intelligent gentleman, | 
that “ “he had known a louder voice than Hal- 
dane’s, but never one that combined such strength 
and compass.” This tour was extended to the | 
Orkney Islands, and in October we find them at 
Caithness, the most northern county of Scotland, 
with abundant testimonies, some of them recorded 
fifty years afterwards, to their heroic fidelity, 
their power in quelling opposition, and that to 
tens of thousands of the common people they 
were God’s messengers of salvation. 

When James Haldane returned from this tour, 
his idea of leading a retired country life — at 
an end. The slumber of the people and « 
careless and worldly clergy had been Se 
and “ woe was unto himif he did not preach the 
gospel.” Dr. Erskine, and others of the best of 
men both in Scotland and England, cheered on 
the blessed work. In the spring and summer of | 
1798, Mr. Haldane and Mr. Aikman made | 
another faithful tour in the south and west of'| 
Scotland. In the progress of this tour, Rowland | 
Hill met them on his way to preach in Edin-| 
burgh, where he occupied the cireus, which was 
hired by Robert Haldane as a place for preach- 
ing, and this led to the erection by Robert, in 
imitation of Whitefield’s tabernacle in L ondon, 
of the Edinburgh tabernacle, in which James | 
Haldane was installed as pastor, Feb. 3, 1799, 
with the distinct understanding that this should | 
not prevent his laboring as an evangelist in “ the | 
highways and hedges.’ * In the summer of that | 





three or four months aiid 
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1 four successive 
summers, in “the greater * of which he 
preached at least once every day, ge snerally twice, 
often thrice, and occasionally four times,” it has 
been well said that “he accomplished a work 
which would have filled the life of an ordinary 
man. 

But we must turn from the labors of James 
Haldane, which were continued fifty years in 
the Edinburgh tabernacle, mission tours, and 
the “care of the churches,” till February 8, 
1851, when he triumphantly departed in his 
eighty-third year, and the fifty-third of his 
ministry. 

Robert Haldane, the elder and in some re- 
wes perhaps the more distinguished of the two 
brothers, in 1795, at the age of 31, became so 
moved by the peris shing condition of the heathen, 
that he and his wife determined on the sale of 


| their large property for the support of missions, 


and had arranged to go out themselves to 
| Benares, the metropolis of Oriental paganism, 


| accompanied by Drs. Bogue and Innes, Greville 


Ewing, and Mr. Ritchie, a printer, all to be sup- 
| ported in the missionary work by Mr. Haldane. 
In that year the London Mission: ury Society was 


| organized with high promise—but the “ East 


India Company,” resisting all the influence that 
could be brought to bear upon them, absolutely 
negatived the mission to Benares, and the whole 
plan had to be abandoned. 

Still Mr. Haldane sold his earthly paradise at 
Airthrey, that he might consecrate the large 
| proceeds of it to the Lord. He built not only 
“the Tabernacle” in Edinburgh, but similar 
houses at Glasgow and several other important 


| points, and set himself to raise up plain, self- 


denying and godly men, who, though not learned, 
would preac -h Christ to the neglected and perish- 
ing. In these efforts he persevered till he had 
assisted more than three hundred young men, 
who labored in the spirit of their divine Master, 
among whom were Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
Dr. Henderson, Dr. Maclay, Mr. Kennedy, and 
others who have been shining lights. He issued 
thousands of Bibles and Tracts ; assisted Sabbath- 
schools ; vigorously aided the Serampore mission ; 
and brought over from Africa about thirty chil- 
dren of native chiefs to be educated; and him- 
self engaged in field-preaching, till rupturing a 
blood-vessel caused him to desist from addressing 
large promiscuous assemblies, though in more 
limited spheres he proclaimed the riches of the 
gospel on almost every Sabbath of his life. 

In 1816 he repaired, with Mrs. Haldane, to 


| Geneva, Switzerland, where he found Neology 


reigning in the churches founded by Calvin, and 
the Saviour wounded and disowned “ in the 
house of friends.” Here, amid many discourage- 





year he made a sccond laborious tour north, ex-| ments, he labored incessantly a year and a half 
tending to the extreme Shetland islands, and in '—mainly with the students of theology, w hocame 
the summer of 1800 a fourth tour, especially to him, first singly, then two or three, then eight 
among the Highlanders. In these long tours of three times a week, and then much larger num- 
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ben statedly, to > Whew he expounded the e pistle 
to the Romans often till midnight; and among 
them were the now well-known Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné, Frederick Monod, Henri Pyt, Charles | 
Rieu, and other pillars of evangelical truth in| 
the French churches. 
that Robert Haldane should visit Geneva at this 
time ;” the fruit continues, and we trust will 
continue till the dawn on our world of a brighter 
day. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Haldane then proceeded to visit 
Montauban, France, the seat of the theological | 
school of the French Reformed Church. Montau- 
ban was then as dark, in a religious view, as} 


Geneva had been; and here Mr. Haldane labor- | 


ed two years, with like zeal and like success. 
The seminary became decidedly evangelical, and | 
is now ably manned by P rofessor De Felice and 
other defenders of the truth. 

Returning to Scotland, Robert Haldane put to 
press the second revised edition of his excellent 


work on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” found- | 


ed mainly on the internal evidence and power of 


vital gospel truth, to which many writers had not | 


given due prominence. He also devoted his 


energies to issuing his “ Exposition of the Epis-| 


tle to the Romans,” rich in the same glorious 
God-exalting truths, which he had been con- 
stantly ineulcating, and with such marvellous 
results, both at Geneva and at Montauban. His 
laborious public life was prolonged for nearly 
fifty years, till Dec. 12, 1842, when, trusting in 


Truly “it was of God | 
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fatigue, and ave reaped far more bene fit from 
his ramble, than the sauntering man whose 
muscles had not been so keenly excited by 
| nervous impulse. And this exhibits one of the 
many advantages which would arise from cultiva- 
ting in young people (particularly young ladies, 
| who are debarred from the more boisterous sports 
of the opposite sex) a taste for such studies as 
| ger logy, b )tany, entomology, and natural history 
generally. During their ramblesin the country 
| their minds would be continually receiving, from 
| Some source or other, that pleasurable impulse 
which we seeto be so necessary for healthful mus- 
cular activity, and which it is impossible for the 
mere monotonous and mechnical act of walking 
| to produce.— /opley on Education. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1859. 


REPORT OF Frienps’ ASYLUM FOR THE IN- 
SANE.—Having been favored by our friend Dr. 
Worthington with a copy of his Report for the 
past year, being the Forty-second Annual Report 
on the condition of Friends’ Asylum, near Frank- 
ford, we are glad to present our readers with some 
extracts. This Institution was the pioneer in 
| this country in the great reformation in the 
treatment of those who are deprived of the use 





“the finished work” of his Redeemer, he enter- 
ed into rest. 


With great joy we recount what God did by| 
Their power and influence | 


for good by the living voice and the press, pub- j arisen for the same humane object. 


the-e his servants. 


lic ly and privately, were wholly in wielding the 
great doctrines of salvation by the finished work 


of Christ, and the renew ing and sunctifying work | 


of the Holy Spirit. This held thousands in 
death. like silence and tears, as they listened to it 
in the open field. This transformed the minis- 
try and seminaries of Geneva and Montauban. 
This drew from the Haldanes the willing sacri- 
fice of their long and toilsome lives for Christ. 


This made Robert happy in consecrating an| 


estate of more than $300,000 so willingly and 
unreservedly toChrist. This gave them triumph 
on their dying bed. This is their eternal song. 
—American Messenger. 
aiigine 
SANITARY VALUE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Supposing a botanist and another person (the 
two being equally robust and cap: able of exertion) 
were to set forth at the same time, the one ona 


botanizing excursion, the other to exercise his | 


muscles ia taking an ordinary walk; on their 
return home thee or four hours afterwards, 
though each might have performed the same dis 
tance, the botanist, whose gratified mind has 
been healthfully stimulating the nervesof motion 
to effect muscular action, would feel far less 


of their reason, and under the charge of its pres- 
ent Superintendent it has not fallen behind the 
various large establishments which have since 


—--$o>——— 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 
1859 ; or, Obituary of the Members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in America for the year 1858. 
No. 2. Published by 8. 8. & W. Wood, No. 389 
Broadway, New York, for the Tract Association 
lof Friends. Price 25 cents, or by mail, prepaid, 
32 cents. 

In reminding our readers of this valuable and 
instructive book, which may be obtained of the 
several agents named in the advertisement, we 
wish to call their attention to the following ex- 
tract from the Preface. It is only through the 
prompt and careful aid of Friends in the various 
Monthly Meetings, that the materials for this 
| work can be prepared. Obituaries should be sent 
to Wm. Wood, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 

“Tt is to be regretted, yet will not be a matter 
of surprise, that in some of the Monthly Meet- 
ings of this widely-extended country, the appli- 
|eation of the Editors for assistance has not been 
answered; so that the present cannot be con- 
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sidered 


comple te record of the deaths which 
have occurred among us during the year. 

“For the same reason, it may also be presumed, 
that of many of those of whom the name only is 
here given, a record might, with proper atten- 
tion, have been furnished, which would have 
held out the language of instruction, and declared 
the goodness and mercy of God; and it is believed 
that some notice of the lives of such would gen- 
erally be desirable. 

“Our Holy Redeemer declared, ‘Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the willof my Father which isin Heaven.’ The 
Editors would not presume to limit the mercy of | 
our gracious Lord, remembering that the penitent | 
thief on the cross was, even at the last ae nt, 
accep ‘ted through the merey of his crucified 


Saviour ; and similar examples may even now be | 


profit: ab ly recorded, that none m: ly de Sp air; ye t 
ft is also written, ‘ E xcept a man be Lorn again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ It would 
therefore be more satisfactory if corre sponde nts, 
instead of so frequently confining their obituary | 
notices to a mere record of the farewell words 
and closing scenes in the lives of their friends, 
would ende avor, whe nite an prope tly be done, 
to sketch the development of the religious life, 


and the practical evidences of a saving faith. At) 


the same time, they wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that, where no such record 
forwarded, they desire to be furnished with at 
least the name, residence, age, and date of death, 
of every member deceased during the year, in- 
cluding children.” 
aw 

Diep, on the 22d of 4th mo., 1859, WittiaM, eldest 
son of Isaac and Eliza Stanley, inthe 2lst year of 
his age, a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Miami Co., Indiana. 





Prupence Baxter, wife of John Baxter, in the 71st 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Unity 
Monthly Meeting, Maine. 

This dear friend was for many years situated far 
from Friends, and quietly passing through many 
trials, manifested to others the efficacy of divine 
grace, and has left the consoling assurance that her 
end was peace. 


—, On the 31st of 3d mo. last, in Canton, Saran, 


wife of Nixon Morris, and daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Albertson, in the 39th year of her age, a much 
esteemed member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Washington Co., Indiana. 

This dear friend was in delicate health for several 
years, and was concerned to put her house in order 
in the day time. She said that, for a year previous 
to her decease, she had given up her kind husband 
and two precious children, satisfied that He who had 
sustained her through so many afflictions would be 
with them as they were with Him. She had, for the 


last tuo or three years, occasionally spoken in the 


wssemblies of her friends, much to their satisfaction 
and the peace of her own mind. She was calm and 
peaceful through all her sufferings, but = ularly 


80 in her last days, with the faculties bright and 
clear, and the mind stayed on Jesus—thus passed 
sweetly away. 





ean be! 


At Burnham, on the 13th of 2d mo., 1859, | 
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| OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


| The Summer Term ofthis Institution will commence 

on the 3lst of 5th month next, and will continue nine 
weeks, under the charge of Albert K. Smiley, as Prin- 
cipal. 

Tuition and boarding for half the term will be re- 
quired in advance. 

The Boarding House in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcom, Su- 
perintendent, and Lydia Ellen Cole, Matron, where 
board will be furnished on very reasonable terms, 
and every necessary attention paid to the children 
of Friends and others who’ may attend. 

For ulmission, application should be made to the 
Principal or Surerintendent, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of Board of Managers, 

Geo. Ricnarpson, Clerk. 

4th mo. 18th, 1858 


es 
For Friends’ Review. 

The Life “of North American Insects. By B. 
JAEGER, late Professor of Zoology and Botany 
in the College of New Jersey, assisted by H. 
(. Preston, M.D. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Sold also by Parry & MeMillan, Philada. Price 
$1 29; postage prepaid 21 cts. 


| 
} 


In perfecting his task, the author says he has 
rambled many sunny days and many tropical 
nights, cuided by the dim and twinkli ng lamps 
of heaven, through open fields, dark w« oods and 
damp meadows, stimulated by the satisfactory 
assurance that these labors could not fail of bei ing 
useful to all students of Nature, and encouraged 

by the hope that thus a way might be opene d to 
a more general knowledge of Natural History, 
land a deeper admiration of the ten thousand sub- 
lime and beautiful creatures that, in one common 
song of praise, pour out their gratitude and pro- 
claim their dependence on one common Father. 

While no part of Natural Science or History 
can be considered unimportant or devoid of inte- 
rest, the class of Insects deserves a careful and 
thorough study, as it abounds in use or injury to 
man. ‘ Philosophy,” remarks the author, “ has 
invested even the commonest obje cts of Nature 
with charms uuknown to the uneducated. The 

eee of our being are such that we are tied 
by destiny to every object ; and the more inti- 
mate and appreci able the connection, the more 
interesting and important to us becomes a fall 
understanding of our mutual relations and de- 
pendencies in the vast arena of life.” “ True, 
‘immortal longings are within us,’ but mortal 
limits surround us on every side, and he who has 
approached these the nearest will be abashed at 
the immensity still before him, and can only bow 
in humility before the great Creating Soul of the 
universe—the all-wise, all-mighty and all-loving 
Father—the same incomprehensible Being who 
has animated the mountainous bony frame of the 
elephant, and built with wondrous skill and nice ty 
the delicate structures of those little, living, mov- 
and not only has breathed 


ling atoms we call bugs! 
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into them the breath of life, but, more wonderful | the advantages they enjoy in their seclusion from 
still, has provided them with senses, with inter-| the world, under the sheltering roof of the Asy- 
nal and external faculties, and constituted them!lum. After recovery has been completed, and 
equally essential parts in the vast economy of|the patients have been. restored to their families 
Nature.” and friends, the numerous letters received from 
In treating of the several orders of insects, | them, and their not unfrequent visits to the In- 
our author has by no means confined himself to| stitution, show with what satisfaction they look 
a dry detail of hard names, but has furnished the | back upon the portion of time spent here, and in 
reader with a large amount of interesting infor-| what light they regard those who have been in- 
mation respecting their habits, together with | strumental in their restoration. 
anecdotes and illustrations of a pleasing character.| When we reflect on the large numbers of the 
insane, who from mistaken views of kindness, or 
from sordid motives of economy, are kept at home 
by their friends, sometimes confined within the 
four walls of a single room—sometimes in out- 
houses, or even to this day, bound with chains; 
and of others who on account of indigent cireum- 
stances, are compelled to linger out their lives in 
almshouses, or are consigned to prisons, and con- 
trast their condition with the lot of those who 
enjoy the privileges and comparative freedom of 
well conducted Asylums, it is much to be regret- 





Extracts from the Forty-Second Anntal Report 
on the State of Friends’ Asylum, near Frank- 
Jord, Philadelphia. 


The Superintendent, herewith, presents his 
Report for the year ending Second month 28th, 
1859, being the forty-second since’ the opening 
of the Institution. 

At the time-of the last Annual Report, there 
were 62 patients in the Asylum, and 24 have 
been received since, viz: 14 men and 10 women, | ted, that our laws have as yet failed to make such 
making a total of 86 who have been under care | provision, as would secure all classes of the in- 
during the year. The greatest number in the/|sane against the misery and suffering to which 
House at any time was 67; the smallest 62 ; and! so many of them are still subjected.* * * * * * 
the monthly average during the year was about| In many recent cases of insanity, the disease 
64, which is somewhat greater than last year. |is principally manifested in the emotions and 

Of the 86 patients who have been in the In-| moral feelings of the patient, rather than in the 
stitution, during the year, 3 have deceased, and | intellectual processes themselves, which are fre- 
21 have been discharged , of whom 10 were men, | quently but little affected, notwithstanding the 
and 11 women; leaving 62 under care at the | existence of positive delusions. This emotional 
expiration of the year; of whom 31 are men, | disorder is generally observed for some time be- 
and 31 are women. fore decided symptoms of mania make their ap- 

Of the 10 men discharged, 6 were restored, | pearance, and by some writers is considered as 
1 was improved, 3 were stationary. Of the 11 | constituting of itself a distinct form of insanity. 
women discharged, 5 were restored ; 1 was much | However this may be, it is frequently a promi- 
improved ; 3 were improved : 2 were stationary. | nent feature in mania, the delusions of which 

In reviewing the condition and operations of | sometimes appear to grow directly out of it. The 
the Asylum during the past year, we are sensi- | false ideas respecting the conduct and motives of 
ble of having great cause of thankfulness for | their best and nearest friends and relatives, which 
many blessings dispensed by the Almighty Giver, | are so commonly manifested by the insane, and 
for the almost entire exemption of our inmates | the animosity sometimes displayed by patients 
throughout the year from severe indisposition—|who have been discharged imperfectly cured, 
for the quiet, good order and comfort which have toward those who have had the care of them in 
been enjoyed by those under our care, and for | public institutions, may be considered as origi- 
the measure of success that has attended our ef- | nating in this morbid condition of the emotions 
forts for their improvement and recovery. The|and moral feelings. Where delusions are the di- 
Institution has been as full during the year as| rect consequence of this emotional disturbance, 
was consistent with the welfare and comfort of, it is manifest that arguments addressed to the 
its inmates, to all of whom it was the means of | Feason alone can have but little effect upon the 
affording more of the blessings of life, than they | patient. When they are, however, addressed to 
could have enjoyed out of such an Institution, | the moral feelings and sensibilities of the patients 
while nearly one-half of all the cases received | in the form of constant endeavors to benefit, to 
have been restored to reason and the society of| soothe, and to encourage them, the delusions will 
their friends. gradually vanish, in proportion as the emotional 

The contentment, cheerfulness and general | disturbance diminishes, until they recover the 
good feeling which have prevailed, the regret | entire possession and use of their rational facul- 
which the patients have sometimes manifested | ties. 
to one another, and to their attendants on leay-| Moral treatment in its widest sense embraces 
ing the Institution, the rare attempts to escape | every thing that acts beneficially upon the dis- 
that have been made by our inmates, are so many | ordered sensibility of those affected with insant- 

_evidences that they are themselves conscious of! ty, and tends to restore it toa natural and healthy 
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condition. Every thing that promotes a cheer- 
ful and contented spirit—that occupies the mind 
agreeably, to the exclusion of morbid fancies, or 
that interests or amuses the patient, may be em- 
ployed in the moral treatment of the insane. 

The location of an Institution in the country, 
where it may be surrounded by neat and well 
kept gardens and grounds, and by beautiful nat- 
ural scenery, has an important influence on the 
mind and feelings of its inmates, by presenting 
to the eye a constant variety of agreeable objects. 
Such a location, with a sufficient quantity of land 
attached, is indeed indispensable to the success- 
ful operation of an Asylum for the Insane, since 
in no other way can the same variety of interest- 
ing and useful employment for its inmates be 

rovided as is furnished by the occupations of farm- 
ing and gardening. Our Institution is happily 
situated in this respect, and the success that has 
attended it is an evidence of the wisdom and 
foresight that actuated its founders at a time 
when there were either in this country orin Eu- 
rope, few successful examples of Institutions for 
the insane. 

Light, cheerful and neatly furnished apart- 
ments, with proper regard to the material wantsof 
the insane, are among the means best calculated to 
promote a feeling of general comfort and content- 
. ment. Books, pictures, maps, engravings, news- 
papers, stereoscopic views, lectures and exhibi- 
tions, are well adapted to excite the interest of 
the patients, and to stimulate to the rational ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties, and thus prevent 
them from being occupied with morbid fancies. 
Games and amusements especially, when they are 
of a kind which keep the attention strongly fixed, 
are beneficial in the same way. 

The influence of the insane on each other is 
also believed to have a salutary tendency. A 
cheering word spoken by one who has himself 
been a sufferer and is recovering from the dis- 
ease, to a newly arrived patient, has frequently 
been a source of comfort and satisfaction to the 
latter, while the sympathetic feelings thus awak- 
ened and called into exercise, have tended no 
less to the benefit of the convalescent. The ex- 
ercise of the social feelings among the insane 
has the same effect as is produced by the means 
employed in their moral treatment, and prevents 
that concentration of the mind on the subject of 
their delusions, in which_they are prone to in- 
dulge, and promotes a more natural and healthy 
condition of the emotions and sentiments. The 
occupations and amusements in which they share 
in common, as well as their community of suffer- 
Ing, tend in a great degree to keep up a kind 
feeling amongst themselves, in the exercise of 
which the general comfort is greatly promoted. 
The amount of entertainment they are capable 
of affording each other, in the intervals of their 
Own distresses, is much greater than would 
be supposed by any one not familiar with their 
isease. QOne man at present in the Institution, 
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who is the greater part of the time impressed 
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with the belief that he is “almost gone,” is an 
excellent ventriloquist and mimic, and often 
amuses his companions by his ludicrous delinea- 
tions of character. Another, who fancies that 
he has no stomach, will sometimes by an inde- 
scribable sort of pleasantry, in which no trace of 
insanity is perceptible, attract the attention of all 
in the room, and appear entirely to forget for the 
time his own unhappiness in contributing to the 
amusement of others. The groundless preten- 
sions of a third to superior knowledge and attain- 
ments have often been the subject of the harm- 
less wit of his companions, and a timely remark 
directed by one fellow patient against the irra- 
tional conduct or ideas of another, has sometimes 
produced an impression that has been of lasting 
laws 2 & & (ay O25 eee 

It is extremely gratifying to be able to state 
that in no instance during the year has a case in 
which there was reasonable probability of a cure, 
been removed in consequence of the inability of 
the friends to meet the expense of keeping the 
patient longer in the Asylum. Cases of this de- 
scription have heretofore been under our care, of 
a peculiarly distressing character, in which the 
good that has been done, and the expense already 
incurred, have been entirely lost by the patients 
being removed before recovery was perfected, in 
consequence of the limited circumstances of their 
friends. Though private liberality has been the 
means of relieving some such cases, yet there have 
been others which were not met in this way. 

In the confident expectation, that through the 
continued liberality of the friends of the Asylum, 
funds will be provided enabling us to extend the 
benefits of the Institution ; and with thanks to 
all who have been associated with me, for the 
cheerful performance of arduous and responsible 
duties, and to the Managers for their uniform 
kindness and support, this Report is respectfully 
submitted. J. H. WortTHIneTonN. 

Philadelphia, Third month 1st, 1859. 





HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 
, (Continued from page 556.) 


On the morning of the 28th we landed at Bey- 
rout. I was very kindly received by the Ameri- 
can missionaries. As I paid a longer visit to 
this place on my return from Palestine, I shall 
reserve the account of it until my second visit. 

We left Beyrout on the 2d of May, accom- 
panied by three other travellers. We were now 
obliged to perform all our journeys on horseback ; 
the roads in Syria, if roads they may be called, 
being quite unfit for carriages of any kind. Soon 
after leaving Beyrout we began to ascend the 
mountains of Lebanon, and continued ascending 
for seven or eight hours. The change from the 
warm climate of Beyrout to the cold air of the 
mountain ridge was very great. When we got 
to the height of about 6,000 feet, we began to 
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descend the other side of the ridge ; and at seven 
o'clock we arrived at Aksah, a small village in 
the plain that lies between the ridges of Leba- 
non and Anti-Lebanon. This village consists of 
a few mud hovels, into the largest of which we 
were admitted for the night; the family who in- 
habited it going to sleep in the stable to make 
room for us. After a fatiguing ride on horse- 
back of fourteen hours, I hoped to enjoy a re- 
freshing sleep; but in this I was sadly disap- 
pointed. To convey an adequate idea of the 
combined annoyances of our apartment would be 
a vain attempt. 

We were but little refreshed by our night’s 
lodging, for rest it could not be called; and on 
first setting out on our journey, we suffered much 
from the cold. Our route lay through the 
plain of Bekaa, which is beautifully situated be- 
tween the two lofty mountain ridges; and the 
snowy top of Hermon was in our view all day. 
In the evening we arrived at Baalbee; and find- 
ing the ground still too damp for pitching our 
tent, we took up our abode in the convent. 

Baalbec is the ancient Heliopolis, and the 
Baaleth of Scripture, built by Solomon. It con- 
tains the ruins of magnificent buildings in the 
Grecian style; but when, or by whom, erected, 
is unknown. The remains of the Temple of the 
Sun are a wonderful monument of the power of 
man. Some of the pillars of the portico remain, 
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which are upwards of 70 feet in height ; but the 


most extraordinary part of it is the great size of 
the stones in the sloping wall around the raised | 
platform on which the temple stood. Many of 
them are from 30 to 35 feet in length; and at 
one corner are three enormous stones, each of 
them about 60 feet in length. There is one 
stone still lying in the quarry close by, hewn out 
on three sides; this M. measured, and found it 
of the amazing dimensions of 663 feet long, by 
18 feet in breadth, and the same in thickness. 
The framers of these great works doubtless 
thought that their names would be handed down 
to the latest posterity; but their memory is 
perished. At present not only man’s greatest, 
but even his meanest works, outlive himself; but 
God hath said that in the days when He will 
“ Rejoice in Jerusalem and joy in his people,” 
his chosen “Shall wear out the work of their 
hands.” 

We left Baalbec on Friday, the 5th, and ar- 
rived at Damascus about three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 6th. The journey on the 
second day was very unpleasant; the heat was 
great; the glare of light from the white rocks 
was painful to the eyes; and the ascent up 
the stony hill, near the city, steep and difficult. 
After all these disagreeables, oue is much de- 
lighted, on reaching the summit of this hill, with 
the first view of Damascus, as it lies stretched 
out below, interspersed with trees and gardens. 
In travelling through Syria and Palestine, the 
aspect of all around is generally so cheerless and 
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desolate, that any appearance of verdure and 
cultivation is doubly welcome, and strikes the 
eye by the effect of contrast, in a way the same 
scenery would never do if seen in any part of 
Europe. It is only in this way that I can ae- 
count for the glowing descriptions given by dif- 
ferent travellers, of places that seemed to me by 
no means to deserve such high eulogiums. The 
interest attached to this part of the world is 
something very different from beauty of scenery, 
or splendor of architecture; it consists in its 
being the home of the Bible; in every thing 
that one sees, recalling to mind some ancient 
custom, and almost every locality being conneet- 
ed with some important or interesting event. 

Here I was in Damascus, the oldest existing 
city in the world; probably founded soon after 
the dispersion of Babel. The steward of Abra- 
ham’s house was “ Eliezer of Damascus.” Amid 
all the revolutions of empires, and the overthrow 
of mighty cities in the east and in the west, here 
stands ‘Damascus still; a city associated with 
Elisha, Ahaz and Rezin! Jt existed before the 
call of Abraham, and survived the dispersion of 
the Jewish nation ; and it stood at the coming of 
our Lord in humiliation. 

But its more ancient associations did not long 
detain me from meditating on its connection with 
that wonderful man who was rightly accused of . 
“turning the world upside down ;” and to whose 
instrumentality the present state of Europe, as 
the centre of civilization, may be traced. When 
Saul, “yet breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,” set out on his journey to Damascus, 
he little thought of the mighty change that 
awaited him ere he should reach this ancient 
city. “ As he journeyed he came near Damascus; 
and suddenly there shined round about him a 
light from heaven ; and he fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” The fierce persecutor of 
Jesus at once becomes His docile follower—_ 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” is the 
rule of his life from that day forward ; and Saul 
of Tarsus is ‘indeed “ a new creature.” 

Such is regeneration, needful not only to the 
open opposer of religion, but to every son of 
Adam,—to every possessor of that “ carnal mind” 
which is “enmity against God.” And though 
we look not fora visible light to shine around 
the awakened sinner, yet must the light of the 
glorious gospel shine into his heart, “ to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ Jesus ;” in order that he may 
“ put off concerning the former conversation, the 
old man, which is corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, and put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” 

The teaching of our Lord and His apostles is 
full of this important doctrine; of the necessity 
of this great change “from darkness to light, 
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and from the power of Satan unto God.” And| fine matting. Round three sides of this platform 
yet there are men calling themselves ministers of'| there js a farther elevation, about a foot or more 
the gospel of Christ, who represent this mighty|in height, and about the width of an ordinary 
change as taking place in an unconscious infant, | sofa, called the divan; and on this the family 
in consequence of an outward ceremony! It is, | and their guests sit, or rather recline. The divan 
indeed, a subtle device of Satan to persuade men | is covered with damask, or with the richest Per- 
that they are already “ members of Christ, chil-| sian carpeting. 
dren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of| The dress of the ladies was very splendid; 
heaven,” while they are yet in the “ gall of bit-| they wore loose eastern robes of silk, with a sort 
terness, and in the bond of iniquity.” While | of breast-plate orstomacher covered with gold, and 
“the whole head is sick, and the whole heart | jewelled ornaments on their heads. Their man- 
faint,” he tells them that they are among “the | ners were affable and pleasing. They regaled us 
whole,” who need no physician; and thus pre-| with coffee and sweetmeats, with the usual ae- 
vents them from applying tothe Great Physician, | companiment of pipes, or nargilas. The nargila, 
who alone is able to heal their spiritual disease. | which is like the Indian hookah, consists of a 
He who has personally experienced this bless-| g!ass vessel full of water, that stands on the 
ed change is not likely to imagine it took place floor, through which the smoke is made to pass; 
in his baptism, nor to value himself on having |! !8 inhaled through a long flexible tube, having 
“kept the white robe of baptism undefiled ;”* he | # mouthpiece. I was very awkward in the use 
knows what sin is, and what real purity of heart of this machine, (which it would have been 
is, too well to mistake the restraiuts of education esteemed vtry uncivil to decline,) and could not 
and society for that “holiness, without which no| get it to smoke at all, which one of the young 
man shall see the Lord.” Rather will he be|!adies of the family perceiving, with a good- 
disposed to exclaim, as Paul did on reviewing his|humored smile at my awkwardness, took the 
state previous to his conversion, “ What things mouthpiece out of my hand, and after two or 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ: three good whiffs, put it in smoking trim, and 
yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for returned it to me. 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, I made inquiries as to the state of female edu- 
my Lord.” cation among the Jews; and was surprised to 
Damascus, like all other towns in Syria, is a | find that in many of the wealthiest families the 


dirty, disagreeable place. We took up our abode | daughters were unable to read. I am surprised 


in what is called a European Hotel, and flattered | that Sir Moses Montefiore, who takes such an in- 

ourselves we should be free from the usual | terest in our brethren, has not effected some im- 

Oriental annoyance of vermin; but so far was| provement in this matter. — 

this from being the case, that our room contained) _ I must not omit to mention one decoration of 

scorpions, in addition to the usual varieties of the ladies, which, though in my opinion It rather 

invaders. When I was in Italy, I thought no- marred their beauty , yet afforded an interesting 

thing could exceed the filth and discomfort of illustration of Scripture. From the outer corner 

Italian inns: but a very short sojourn in Syria] of each eye a black line is painted upon the 

led me to see that no part of Europe is quite so cheek, which gives the appearance of two slits 

low in the scale of cleanliness. or rents. This explains Jer. iv. 30, “Though 
We visited several of the houses of the wealthy | thou rendest thine eyes* with painting, in vain 

Jews, and were received with the utmost kind-| shalt thou make thyself fair.” 

ness and courtesy by the ladies of the family, the (To be continued.) 

gentlemen being from home. Their houses are eR Ste 

very handsome, and are built and furnished in the FOREST MICE. 


usual eastern style. On entering the door from/ ¢ was during this year [1814] especially, but 
the street, you do not go into the house, but into! to a certain degree also in the preceding and 
a large square court, round which the different succeeding ones, that this forest and the New 
apartments are situated. In some of these courts | Forest were visited with an enormous number of 
there is a reservoir of water in the ceutre, planted | mice. They appeared in all parts, but particu- 
round with orange and lemon trees. The room) larly in Haywood inclosure, destroying a very 
in which the ladies received us was large and | large proportion of the young trees, so much so 
lofty ; the ceiling highly ornamented with paint-| that only four or five plants to an acre were 
ing and gildiag, and the walls similarly deco-| found uninjured by them. The roots of five 
rated, and hung with looking-glasses. The lower ' years’ old oaks and chesnuts were generally eaten 
end of the room, into which you first enter, is through just below the surface of the ground, or 
paved with marble ; this may occupy about a third | wherever their runs proceeded. Sometimes they 
of the apartment: the remainder consists of a’ were found to have barked the young hollies 
platform about a foot and a half high, covered round the bottom, or were seen feeding on the 
with a Turkey carpet, or, in some instances, with | _ 


ae thts ats * This is the literal translation of the Hebrew; see 
*Pusey on Baptism, p. 53. the margin. 
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bark of the upper branches. These mice were case. It is just this sort of men who seem to be 
of two kinds, the common long-tailed field-mouse | wanted every where, and perhaps as much want- 
and the short-tailed. There were about fifty of|ed here as elsewhere. We, as a people, have 
these latter sort to one of the former. The long-|been most mercilessly bled in this respect; 
tailed mice had all white breasts, and the tail! many of our very best men, whose presence would 
was about the same length as the body. These’ be in this land, a tower of strength, have been 
were chiefly caught on the wet green in the | caught away from us by Australia, Vancouver's 
forest, and the short-tailed were caught both on | Island, Central America, Canada, the Western 
the wet and dry grounds. A variety of means | coast of Africa, and the West Indies, and the 
were resorted to for their destruction, such as | cry is still for more. Considering the peculiar 
cats, poisons and traps, but with little success. | circumstances that surround us here, and the ne- 
A Mr. Broad, who had been employed by the | cessities which a people depressed and oppressed 
Admiralty, and had been successful in killing | have for good and true men to defend and ele- 
the rats and mice in the fleet, was sent down, | vate them, we shall not be deemed selfish, if we 
and tried several plans, all of which failed. At refuseto encourage this drain upon our best blood. 
last a miner, living on Edge Hills, named Sim-| We do say that we grudge those distant countries 
mons, came forward, and said that he had often, | of the men they have taken from us. Only the 
when sinking wells or pits, found mice fallen in| other day, our old friend Mifflin W. Gibbs, once 
and dead, in consequence of their endeavors to| an agent and worker in the anti-slavery cause in 
extricate themselves, and he had little doubt the | Philadelphia, and in this State, came into our 
same plan would succeed in the fort. It was! office to take leave of us for what he calls his 
tried, and holes were dug over the inclosures| new home in Victoria, Vancouver's Island. He 
about two feet deep, and the same size across, | says he cannot stand the pressure of the States. 
and rather hollowed out at the bottom, and at/ He is, like many others, educated above the lim- 
the distance of about twenty yards apart, into| its marked out for men of color in this country, 
which the mice fell, and were unable to get out | hence he looks for freer latitudes, and thinks it 
again. Simmons and others were employed, and | easier to find them than to make them. We 
paid by the number of tails which they brought | have no quarrel with him or others for pursuing 
in, which amounted in the whole to more than | this policy, so long as they pursue it individually, 
100,000. In addition to this it may be mention-| and do not ask for it a public endorsement as a 
ed that polecats, kites, hawks, and owls visited | duty incumbent on us as a people. In that case, 
the holes regularly, and preyed upon the mice| we might insist that the greatest good to the 
caught in them ; and a small owl, called by Pen-| whole number could be best promoted by our 
nant Strix passerina, never known in the forest | best men remaining wherethey are most needed. 
before or since, appeared at that time, and was| The contemplation of this subject forces upon 
particularly active in their destruction. The} us a very painful conclusion. It would seem that 
mice in the holes also ate each other.—The|our people are divided into three classes. First, 
Forest of Dean, by H. G. Nicholls. we have the large, illiterate and unthinking ser- 
> be vile class. They are sober, industrious, and for 

the most part upright, and every way well mean- 
ing, but without public spirit, caring little for 
anything more than for the gratification of the 
physical wants of man, unconcerned about every 
We have just had the pleasure of an inter-|sphere of knowledge, except that involved in 
view with L. Thompson, a Missionary of fourteen | their immediate physical necessities. ‘These do 
years standing in the Island of Jamaica. He has| not care who is President of the United States, 
een recruiting his health for a year past in the | what laws are passed by Congress, what decisions 
United States, and is soon to return to Jamaica, | are delivered by the Supreme Court of the United 
the field of his labor. Mr. Thompson does not| States, and of course are contented and hap- 
deny that there is much foundation for the pic-|py, unless pinched by cold, or hunger, or 
tures of ruin and wretchedness often described | overtasked. They expect to be proscribed and 
as existing in that Island, by American pro-slave- | treated as a degraded caste, and have got used to 
ry newspapers, but utterly denies that the cause | quiet submission, as a thing inevitable and ir- 
is to be found in the emancipation of the slaves. | remediable, and hence they drag along in a state 
He plainly asserts that so faras the morals of the | which may, after all, be called indifference rath- 
people are concerned, their progress has been up-| er than contentment. They are not often brought 
ward and onward all the while, and that with this | in conflict with the power above them, because 
improvement has come a corresponding improve-| they seldom lift their heads high enough. They 
ment in their physical condition. There is, ac-| heard of the Dred Scott decision, shutting us out 
cording to Mr. Thompson, in Jamaica an ample | of the fold of citizenship, with about the same 
field opened for the emigration of good, industri- | resignation experienced by a drove of cattle when 
ous and upright colored men from the United | driven out of an excellent pasture. In this they 
- States, and we have no doubt that such is the|are not peculiar. Ignorance and servitude will 


From F. Douglass’ Paper. 
THE FREE NEGROES OF THE UNITED STATES— 
SHALL THEY EMIGRATE ? 
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make the same facts true to any other people. 
They are the natural and necessary incidents of 
the kind of life to which American law and Amer- 
ican religion have doomed the great mass of our 
people. ‘hey are wrapt in mental midnight, and 
are asleep. 

The second class of our people may be said to 
be those who are to some extent educated, en- 
lightened, awake. They are not satisfied with 
the state of things about them. They have at- 
tempted to rise, and the first thing that met their 
heads was the iron beam of prejudice. After 
surveying it for a time, and estimating its weight 
and strength, they have attempted to remove it, 
but after trying this for a while, they have be- 
come quite discouraged, and are ready for any 
thing which promises relief. They are ready to 
go any where, whether in one quarter of the globe 
or the other. They think it quite useless to re- 
main here at any rate. 

The third class, which we hope are not less 
enlightened than those who form the second, be- 
lieve that something is still possible to the col- 
ored people of the United States, that many and 
beneficent changes have taken place already, and 
that many more will follow the efforts now mak- 
ing for the advancement of Justice, Liberty and 
Humanity in this country. They believe in the 
vincibleness of error, and in the ultimate triumph 
of truth, and are at work with hearts and hands 
for the realization of their faith. To our friend 
Mr. Thompson, and to all others who tell us to 
emigrate, we have to say that we have none of 
the first or second class to spare, and that theon- 
ly class which can be spared is made up of those 
who are not wanted abroad, and who would not 
be likely to go if they were wanted. 

_eneeeaaipalibaiacaee 
BACKBITING. 

The pious John Newton said :— 

I was once in a large company where very se- 
vere things were spoken of Mr. W , when 
one person seasonably observed, that though the 
Lord was pleased’ to effect conversion and edifi- 
cation by a variety of means, he had never known 
any body convinced of error by what was said 
behind his back. This was about thirteen years 


ago, and.it has been on my mind as a useful hint 
ever since. 





canines 
INSCRIPTION FOR AN ALMS CHEST 
CAMPHOR WOOD. 


This fragrant box that breathes of India’s balms, 
Hath one more fragrance,—for it asketh alms ; 
But, though ’tis sweet and blessed to receive, 
You know who said, ‘‘ It is more blest to give:” 
Give, then, receive His blessing—and, for me 
Thy silent boon sufficient blessing be ! 


If Ceylon’s isle, that bears the bleeding trees, 
With any perfume load the Orient breeze ; 

If Heber’s muse, by Ceylon as he sailed, 

A pleasant odor from the shore inhaled, 
More lives in me; for, underneath my lid, 

A sweetness, as of sacrifice, is hid. 


MADE OF 












—Atlantic Monthly. 


Count each afiliction, whether light or grave, 
With courtesy receive him: rise and bow: 


Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 


Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
The soul’s marmorean calmness. 


Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
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Thou gentle almoner, in passing by, 

Smell of my wood and scan me with thine eye: 
I, too, from Ceylon bear a spicy breath, 

That might put warmness in the lungs of death : 
A simple chest of scented wood, I seem, 

But, oh! within me lurks a golden beam. 




















A beam celestial, and a silver din, 

As though imprisoned angels played within : 
Hushed in my heart my fragrant secret dwells, 
If thou wouldst learn it, Paul of Tarsus tells: 
No jingled brass, nor tinkling cymbal sound, 
For in my bosom Charity is found. 

T. W. Parsons. 
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BY AUBREY DE VERE. 











God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 








And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 








Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 
- No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 














Of mortal tumult to obliterate 


Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 











Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting 
to the end. 
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HOLINESS. 








I ask the rest that spirit knows 
Whose will is wholly bowed to Thine ; 
That quiet, and serene repose 
That can its every wish resign. P 


I want to labor faithfully 

Within Thy vineyard all my day, 
But guided only by Thine eye, 

Nor dare to choose my work or way. 



































And yet, whenever in Thy love } 
Thou'givest the command, “ Be still,’’ 
May I, as joyfully prepare, 
Yo suffer as to do Thy will. 














I ask not comfort, joy or peace, 

For self iv these oft makes her throne, 
I only ask Thou wilt not cease, 

Until Thy work be wholly done. 




















I cannot rest until my heart 
Is purged from every taint of sin; 

And, through the blood of sprinkling, made 
Fit for Thyself to enter in. 




















And well I know Thy changeless love, 
Will all Thy living children cheer, 
Whenever in their thorny way, 
Their spirits droop from doubt or fear. 


All this I trust to Thee alone, 
But leave me not until there be, 
On every action, word and tone, 
The impress, Holiness to Thee. 


E. T. Kine. 
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political institutions. He was a member of the ad- 
Forzien Inreviicence.—The Niagara from Liver- ps rary S ene after the ee . 
pool brings advices to the 23d ult., of a more threat- | N tio st Free + ay a Vee Seeeeeenenre 
ening character than those before received. A|~* ee ae 
telegraphic dispatch from Turin, on the 21st, stated} Iraty.—The government of Rome was said to have 
that the Austrian commander in Lombardy had been | sent a private circular to the bishops, urging them to 
ordered to present to Sardinia the ultimatum of Aus- | collect men for two legions of troops, but the attempt 
tria, requiring the disarming and dispersion of the | had been unsuccessful, notwithstanding the offer of 
volunteers in the employ of the former government. | a large bounty. The King of Naples was supposed to 
Three days were allowed for a reply, and in case of | be at the point of death. 
refusal, war would be at once declared. The English| \exico,—At the last accounts, Miramon had *pos- 


government had telegraphed to Vienna a strong pro-| session of the cities of Mexico, Puebla, Cordova and 


test against this proceeding, and it was reported that | Orizaba ; and 8,500 Liberal troops were marching in 
Austria had replied, refusing to reconsider her ac- | three bodies against the capital. 


tion. Large additional bodies of Austrian troop had } 
been ordered to the Sardinian frontier, and the French} _Hayt1.—A party of filibusters who recently left 
forces were also in active movement towards Italy.| New York for Cuba, attempted, on the 7th ult., to 
All appearances indicated that a war was about to|land at Nuevas Grandes, when their boats were 
break out, in which Austria on one side, and Sar- | swamped and their ammunition lost. They then 
dinia, aided by France, on the other, would be the | Sailed for Port au Prince, whence the Spanish Consul 
original parties, but which would be likely soon to | notified the Governor General of Cuba of the circum- 
involve other Powers, and the ultimate extent of, Stances, and a Spanish steamer was sent in pursuit of 
which cannot be clearly anticipated. The English| them. | : 7 
Ministry had declared in Parliament that should war | : Hayti continues quiet under the new government. 
occur, England’s position must be one of ‘‘ armed | President Geffrard has become very popular, espec- 
neutrality,’’ enabling her finally to take part with | ially among the country people, because, instead of 
that side which ‘‘the honor, the interests and the | issuing proclamations in the French language, which 
dignity of the country’ might render it proper to | they understand but imperfectly, he goes to different 
support. Prussia and some of the other German | Places, and addresses them himself in the Creole 
States were making warlike preparations. dialect, explaining his wishes. The government is 
The final proposition respecting the Peace Con-| Said to be desirous that colored persons from the 
gress, submitied by England to Austria, as mention- | United States should emigrate to their island. 


ed in last week’s Summary, was for a general dis-| Powrstic.—Accounts from San Francisco to the 
armament, to be regulated by commissioners from ' 15th ult. state that the bill for dividing the State of 
the five great Powers and Sardinia; the meeting of California and forming the six lower counties into a 
the Congress to take place as soon as the commission | mew Territory to be called Colorado, had been passed 
commenced operations, and the Italian States to be | py the Senate, and sent to the Governor for approval. 
represented therein, as at the Congress of Laybach in It had previously passed the other House. 
1821. France, Russia and Prussia assented to this} The Mobile Tribune notices the arrival in that city of 
proposition, but Austria rejected it. 21 camels from Texas, eight of which had been sold, 
LaTER.—Intelligence to the 30th ult. has been re-! and the rest were offered, for plantation use. It is 
ceived by the steamer Adelaide, at St. Johns, N. F., | said that one of them can carry two bales of cotton, 
from Galway. War had not been formally declared, | at the rate of 25 miles a day, over roads which mules 
but an Austrian manifesto was said to have been could not travel with an empty wagon; while the 
issued tantamount to such a declaration. The most cost of keeping them is small, and they can endure 
contradictory rumors were in circulation. One was, | great labor and privation. 
that France and Russia had entered into an alliance, A paper published at Enterprise, Mississippi, on 
offensive and defensive. This report caused a panic the 14th ult., contains a card, addressed to ship 
in the London money market, consois falling two per owners and captains, and signed by eighteen persons, 
cent. Austria had extended to fourteen days, the time offering to pay $300 each for one thousand native 
allowed for an answer from Sardiniato her ultimatum, Africans, between the ages of 14 and 20, to be de- 
and was even said to have accepted the offered | livered within a year of the date of the offer, at some 
mediation of England; but a dispatch from Paris, point accessible by land, between Pensacola and Gal- 
dated the 30th, stated that information was officially veston ; or $50 extra, if delivered at Enterprise. The 
received that the Austrian troops had crossed the signers profess to be law-abiding citizens, but declare 
Ticino into Sardinia, and commenced hostilities. ‘The that they cannot respect an unconstitutional act pur- 
Sardinian Chambers had invested the King with porting to be a law, and that they consider as such 
dictatorial powers. The French troops had entered that which interdicts the slave trade. Reference as 
Sardinia. It was also reported thatthe Tuscan army to pecuniary responsibility is made to certain mer- 
had called upon the Grand Duke to join France and cantile houses in Mobile, and there appears to be no 
Sardinia, and declare war against Austria; that he doubt that the document is genuine. 
had declined and fled, and that the army had there-| At the last session of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
upon declared a military dictatorship. The German an act was passed, providing that free colored persons 
Diet had agreed to the pro;osal of Prussia to keep coming into the State by water, shall be lodged in 
the principal federal contingents in readiness, and to jail until the vessel bringing them is ready to leave 
take the necessary steps for arming the federal fort- port, and when given up to the captain, the latter 
resses. shall give bonds in $500 to depart within 24 hours, 
and not allow the colored person to go ashore again. 


h Should the captain neglect or refuse to pay the jail 
thor, died on the 16th ult. He visited the United fees, and leave the person in custody, the charges 


States in 1831, as a member of a commission to ex-. shall be a lien on the vessel, and the colored man 
amine the American penitentiary system, and after ghall be liberated and allowed five days to leave the 
his return published an able work entitled ‘‘ De- | State; if found after that time, he shall be imprisoned 
mocracy in America.”’ Although connected with the at hard labor, from three to twelve months, and if 
ancient nobility, he was a consistent advocate of free ' taken a second time, for five years. 











Frayce.—Alexis de Tocqueville, the eminent au- 





